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"Oh no man knows Through what wild 
centuries Roves back the rose." 
Walter de la Mare 


This familiar quotation has a special relevance when we write of roses in India. 
Dr B.P. Pal, quoting Bassity, refers to a charming Hindu legend, according to which, 
when Vishnu came down to earth and was bathing in a pool, a lotus blossom 
opened, out of which stepped Brahma, who, pointing to the lotus, claimed it to be 
the most beautiful flower on earth. Vishnu, while agreeing to its beauty, invited 
Brahma to his own Paradise, Vaikunth, where he pointed to a rose bush in a 
beautiful bower—there was just one flower, pale as the moon with perfume so 
sweet that Brahma bowed his head and admitted, ‘This is the fairest flower that 
grows’. There can be no doubt that roses would have been well known in ancient 
India as several wild species are to be found in the Himalayas, and Vaikunth, at 
least according to one version, is Mount Meru, a mountain to the north of the 
Himalayas. The poets of ancient India, especially Kalidasa, circa AD 400 were 
undoubtedly fascinated by the scenery of the Himalayas and the beauty of the wild 
rose would surely not have escaped notice. 

But when did rose cultivation begin in the plains of India? To this there is no 
clear answer. B.S. Bhatcharji, the pioneering Indian rose hybridizer with more than 
a trace of patriotic fervour, says that Rosa chinensis (or the China rose) should 
really be Rosa indica semperflorens, relying on the observations in Dr Jules 
Hoffmann's work on roses published in Germany (English translation, 1905). He 
also disputes the fairly common assertion that the original name of Bengal rose or 
Rosa bengalensis, used for the early rose introductions from China, was a mistake 
arising from the fact that roses were brought to England and France by the ships of 
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the East India Company, which passed through Calcutta. Quoting Dr Hoffmann 
further, he asks, 'Where were the ships of the East India Company when roses from 
India and Persia reached the Greek and Roman Empires? In other words, Bhatcharji 
implies that roses from India had reached Europe much before the days of the East 
India Company. 

Without entering into this controversy, it is clear that certain types of roses were 
cultivated in India for many centuries. Even an authority like Firminger refers to the 
common China, 'Musk' and the 'Bussorah' (‘Damask’) rose as being cultivated in 
India prior to the introduction of various types of Tea, Noisette, and Hybrid Perpetual 
roses from Europe towards the end of nineteenth century. But, as Dr Pal points out, 
authentic information on rose growing in India is available only from the days of the 
Mughals. 


INDIAN SPECIES 


Several rose species, as stated earlier, grow in the Himalayas. Among these 
are R. webbiana, characteristic of the dry Kashmir and Western Himalayan belt, 
and the moisture-loving R. gigantea, which is found in the extreme eastern portion of 
the range, especially in Sikkim, Meghalaya, Manipur and contiguous areas of 
Burma and South-West China. The beauty of R. gigantea is described in ecstatic 
terms by the well-known authority Graham Thomas, who refers to the tremendous 
stature of the plant (12 m or more), the strong shoots and the hooked prickles with 
large elegant drooping leaves and giant lemon-white silky flowers 12.5 cm across. 
This rose is of great interest as it is one of the parents of the Tea rose, probably 
contributing to that class the pale yellow flavonoid pigments and the long elegant 
petals. In passing, we may note that this goes to support Bhatcharji's contention 
referred to earlier that Tea roses are as much Indian as they are Chinese. More 
recently the species was used to raise a series of climbers adapted to the Australian 
climate by Alitair Clarke of Melbourne— 'Nancy Hayward", ‘Lorraine Lee’, etc. 

Other interesting wild roses of the Himalayas are two members of the Musk 
rose complex R. brunonii (is this the white rose of the Vishnu-Brahma legend?) found 
in Nepal and the Garhwal areas of the Himalayas, and Rosa /ongicuspis, found in the 
Khasia and Mishmi Hills of eastern India. Both of these giant climbers have that 
most attractive characteristic of the Musk rose—the capacity to waft fragrance in 
the air. The third member of the Musk roses is the southern R. /eschenaultiana (R. 
moschata leschenaultiana) which is found in the Nilgiri and Palani Hills of south 
India. Other wild roses found in the Himalayas include the pink R. macrophylla, the 
lilac-pink R. webbiana, as well as the four-petal white-flower R. serica. Some 
historically important roses are also semi-naturalized, R. foetida, the golden yellow 
rose of Iran found in the similar climatic belt of Kashmir as also the Afghan R. ecae, 
with bright yellow flowers apparently used as hedges around Kargil in Ladakh. 
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Perhaps the most important of India's wild roses is the tropical R. clinophylla 
(R. involucrata) which is described as growing throughout the Indian plains, 
especially in the plains of Bengal, near streams and marshy places. If crosses 
could be made with this white-flower semi-climbing rose which is clearly well 
adapted for warm climates we would have made a tremendous advance in rose 
breeding in India. 

No doubt the wild roses of the country are the most authentic of Indian roses, 
but the following description will concentrate on roses hybridized in India. 


PIONEER HYBRIDIZERS AND THEIR ROSES 


The most prominent of early Indian hybridizers is undoubtedly B.S. Bhatcharji, 
owner of the rose nursery P. Bhatcharji & Sons; sadly no more in existence. In fact 
it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the work done by B.S. Bhatcharji and 
his sons, S.M. Bhatcharji and A.M. Bhatcharji. The Bhatcharjis were probably not 
India's first hybridizers; that honour belongs to one B.K. Roy Chowdhary, a 
nurseryman in the Santhal Parganas, who in 1935 raised the variety 'Dr S.D. 
Mookerji'. 

But during 1956-1966 to 1967, the Bhatcharjis raised several hundred rose 
varieties (Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, and a few climbers) out of which 125 are listed 
in Dr B.P. Pal's book entitled, The Rose in India. There is, however, a certain 
discrepancy in the dates, as Shri B.S. Bhatcharji in the Preface to the second 
edition of his book, Rose Growing in the Tropics published in 1959, states that his 
attempts to raise new roses suitable for the tropics are being continued for nearly a 
quarter century. Undoubtedly, he must have been prominent at an earlier date for, 
as far back as 1933 a rose 'B.S. Bhatcharji' was introduced by the famous firm, A. 
Dickson & Sons of the U.K. 

Numbers apart, what is most significant is that the elder Bhatcharji was perhaps 
the first Indian to recognize that we require a separate line for breeding in the warm 
tropical climate, and pursued this objective with sustained vigour. Readers will be 
interested to know that roses raised by Bhatcharjis were exhibited as 'Roses from 
India’ at the 1958 International Rose Conference in London; and one of their roses 
‘Sister Nivedita’ was catalogued by the English firm, Frank Cant & Sons in 1962 or 
1963. In fact he had the vision to send a large number of varieties for trial during the 
late fifties to Frank Cant & Co., U.K., who placed quite a number of these varieties in 
the Royal National Rose Society Trial Grounds. Sadly, but as could be expected, 
these roses selected for good performance in the warm climate did not fare well 
under English conditions. In a way confirming the validity of the concept that a rose 
selected for good performance in the warmer areas, could hardly be expected to 
perform well in a cool moist climate, though many appeared promising whenever 
the weather there was favourable. The point is to this day of great relevance, for 
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Indian rose fanciers still feel that new rose varieties imported from the West are 
virtually the only roses worth trying out, forgetting that the converse is equally 
correct. 

"Today the foreign researchers are creating winter hardy roses to cater to the 
rose fanciers of the cold zones. Such varieties produce a wealth of blooms in such 
a climate which is cooler in temperature" (during summer) "than the winter in even 
most parts of North India, not to speak of South India. The great majority of such 
winter hardy roses are very unhappy in tropical warmth" write the Bhatcharjis in the 
introduction to their 1963 catalogue. 

As Dr B.P. Pal points out in his recent book, ‘Survey on Rose Breeding in India’, 
there is unfortunately not much information available on the parentages of the 
Bhatcharji roses, nor the various types used by them in their endeavour to breed 
warm climate roses. But, having grown a fairly large number of their productions, 
we may speculate that judging by appearances, many of the older Hybrid 
Perpetuals were used in their breeding programme, in a search for fulness and stiff 
stems; some of the chinensis varieties, including 'Cecile Brunner’ (the influence of 
‘Cecile Brunner' is quite evident in varieties like ‘'Muktadhara', a satin pink 
Floribunda, "Toohin' white Floribunda); and some of the Tea roses. If we look at one 
of Bhatcharji's famous roses, the apricot Hybrid Tea 'Raja Ram Mohan Roy', and 
his later production, 'Tilottama’, in the same colour range, the influence of the Tea 
roses of the 'Lady Hillingdon’ type is apparent. 

Among the well known Bhatcharji roses which are still available are the red 
Hybrid Tea, 'Heart Throb', with huge but elegant blooms of the richest crimson 
scarlet and fragrance to match, 'Raja Ram Mohan Roy', with blooms in lovely 
shades of bronze apricot on a strong bush, and Floribunda, 'Pandit-Nehru', with 
medium-size blooms in the orange scarlet range. Other popular Bhatcharji roses 
include the very fragrant red Hybrid Tea, ‘Sugandha’ which is pictured in the stamp 
released on the Rose Day recently by the Posts and Telegraphs Department as 
also the dark black-red Hybrid Tea, 'Kalima’. 

In fact B.K. Roy Chowdary and A.K. Roy Chowdary are apparently the only other 
iwo prominent rose-breeders who raised new roses in the period 1960 or earlier. 


ROSE BREEDING IN THE SIXTIES 


With the decline of the Bhatcharjis by the beginning of 1960s a fresh impetus 
was given to rose breeding on what may be called a three-pronged front: by 
amateurs; by Government research institutions; and by professional nurserymen. 

Dr B.P. Pal, the then Director of IARI, decided to take up rose-breeding at a 
personal level, towards the end of fifties. Because of which, apart from his personal 
interests, Dr Pal was able to provide a very powerful stimulus to the production of 
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new rose varieties by the IARI. Rose-breeding being what it is, partly science and 
partly art, readers can easily understand what a difference it would make if the head 
of a government research institution is himself an imaginative rose breeder. 

About the same time work on rose breeding at the nurseryman level started with 
the emergence of Sri G. Kasturirangan, owner of the renowned firm of K.S.G. Sons, 
Bangalore. In nutshell, the decade saw great progress on all three fronts. 

In a series of five articles published in the /ndian Rose Annuals of 1980, 1982, 
1983 and 1985 (yet to be printed), Dr Pal has furnished a full account of his work in 
rose breeding. In his latest article scheduled for publication in the forthcoming 
Indian Rose Annual, he states that his rose breeding has not been based on any 
long-term programme. "My modest aim has been to try and evolve garden varieties 
suitable for climates like Delhi with extreme variations in climate". The latter 
statement (perhaps understandably) hardly does justice to Dr Pal's unique status as 
a rose breeder. Here, may be for the first time in the history of rose breeding, we 
have an eminent scientist with the highest qualifications in Genetics and Plant 
Breeding, with decades of practical experience in wheat breeding, and an equally 
long fascination with rose growing, involving himself with breeding roses as an 
amateur. But. . . there is yet a third factor—the artist's sensitivity to form and colour 
which was simultaneously brought to bear on his work. 

In his earliest work, Dr Pal started with open-pollinated seeds of the popular 
variety, ‘Gruss an Teplitz’ among the seedlings was a crimson Floribunda with 
fragrant flowers which was released as 'Rose Sherbet’. A little later, in 1962, came 
the recognized pink Floribunda, 'Delhi Princess', which exhibits exceptional vigour 
and bears cerise red to warm pink flowers in great profusion. This variety has been 
extensively used by the IARI in its plant-breeding programme; in raising the dark 
red 'Bhim' and the Chinese yellow Hybrid Tea 'Vasanth’. 

One of the earliest Hybrid Teas raised by Dr Pal was the white 'Dr Homi Bhabha’, 
a seedling of 'Virgo' (1967), and to this day it remains perhaps the best white Indian- 
raised Hybrid Tea. Among the other Hybrid Teas raised during the sixties may be 
mentioned the lovely 'Kanakangi', a seedling of 'Mme. Charles Sauvage’, which 
attracts the eye with its rich shades of apricot yellow; the creamy yellow 'Poornima’, a 
seedling of 'Farnand Aries’, with extra long buds of exquisite form came in 1971, and 
the lovely dark red 'Mechak', a seedling of ‘Samurai’ in 1977. Other H.T. raised during 
the seventies include the pink blend ‘Hasina’ ('Youkisan’' x 'Balinese’), the red 'Lalima’' 
(‘Picture’ x ‘Jour d'Ete'), the orange scarlet 'Nayika’ (1975), 'Raat Ki Rani’ dark red, 
apparently a sister seedling ofMechak'; 'Raja of Nalagarh', orange scarlet (‘Samurai' x 
‘Montezuma’), the pink blend 'Rampa Pal’, and the orange scarlet 'Ranjana’' (‘Sabine' x 
unknown), as well as the bicolour 'Surkhab'. 

Among the Floribundas, apart from 'Delhi Princess', mentioned earlier, pride of 
place should be given to the golden orange red 'Banjaran' (1969), perhaps the 
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most popular of Indian-raised roses and one which has performed well in trials 
abroad. During the seventies, some of the outstanding Floribundas raised include 
the orange scarlet 'Sailoz Mookerji' (1973), the pink blend 'Chitchor' (1972), the 
light yellow with pink 'Madhura' (‘Kiss of Fire’ x 'Goudvlinder'), and the orange 
vermilion 'Suryakiran' (‘Orangeade' seedling). 

During the eighties there was in a way, a slight shift of emphasis from pastel 
pinks to seedlings in shades of salmon, lilac, apricot orange, and dark red. Among 
the varieties used by Dr Pal in this latest phase of his work have been the reputed 
florist's rose, ‘Sonia’, the lilac Hybrid Tea ‘Lady X', the bicolour Hybrid Tea, 
‘Granada’, the apricot 'Chantré', as well as his favourite seed parents of earlier 
years, ‘Sabine’, 'Kiss of Fire’, and ‘Samurai. 

Among the ‘Sonia’ seedlings is 'Divaswapna' (1981), a shimmering blend of 
silvery pink and white which has inherited the beautiful reflexing form of the seed 
parent; and the elegant salmon ‘Apsara’, which may prove suitable for cut flowers 
as the plants are vigorous and floriferous; and the porcelain pink 'Aravalli Princess’ 
(1983), with high-centred blooms that unfurl slowly. 

‘Granada’ has been used to produce the Hybrid Tea, ‘Indian Princess’ (1980) 
(‘Super Star’ x 'Granada’) with a very interesting colour ranging from light red on 
the outer petals to carmine with silvery edge on the inside; as well as the lovely 
lilac pink 'Akash Sundari’ ('Granada’ x 'Lady X’). 

Using 'Chantré', has come the glorious 'Golden Afternoon’ (1980), which is rich 
coppery orange on the outside and golden apricot on the inside, with a delicious spicy 
fragrance. Probably his latest Hybrid Tea in this colour range, ‘Eastern Princess’ 
(1984), which is orange coral with a gold base, also derives its colour from 'Chantré’. 

Seedlings of ‘Sabine’ include the geranium lake 'Nishada' (1982) (‘Sabine' x 
‘Anvil Sparks'), bearing massive, shapely and intensely fragrant blooms, and the 
glowing pink Hybrid Tea 'Sandeepini'. 

Using ‘Samurai’, Dr Pal has raised Dr R.R. Pal, a Hybrid Tea (1983) which 
bears huge flowers on strong upright stems ranging in colour from deep rose red to 
dark velvety red, 'Lai makhmal', a Hybrid Tea, again dark velvet red, but this time 
with a hint of ebony. The latest in this series of red roses is the blackish velvet 
crimson 'Dilruba’, also a Hybrid Tea (1984), with high centred very fragrant blooms, 
and 'Ashirwad', a Hybrid Tea (1984), a bright red with golden based petals. 

It is difficult to be exhaustive while dealing with the work of as prolific a rose 
breeder as Dr Pal with many more to come. The spectrum of roses already raised 
by him are his brain behind the scientist's hand but selected by the artist's eye, will 
act as the building block for the rose breeders of the future. 

Taking up the work done at the IARI, we may note that the accent on 
hybridization is on evolving new cultivars for export of cut-blooms; disease- 
resistant garden roses, and cultivars with high essential oil content. 
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The earliest rose breeders at the IARI were V. Swamp, R.S. Malik, and A.P. 
Singh. Thereafter, Dr B. Chaudhury headed the Division of Floriculture followed by 
Dr U.S. Kaicker. Work at the Institute started in 1956, and among the earliest 
varieties evolved were 'Pusa Sonia’, a golden yellow Hybrid Tea, seedling of 
‘McGredy's Yellow'; 'Himangini’, an ivory white Floribunda, seedling of ‘Saratoga’, 
and '‘Suryodaya', an orange Floribunda seedling of ‘Orangeade’, in 1968. 
Thereafter, considerable progress has been made towards attaining the objectives 
of the Institute's rose-breeding programme. 

In its rose-breeding programme the IARI has laid great emphasis on Dr Pal's 
Floribundas and Hybrid Teas, 'Delhi Princess' which appears in the parentages of no 
less than five Hybrid Teas raised, 'Bhim' 1970 (‘Charles Mallerin' x 'Delhi Princess’), 
with very full scarlet red blooms and is considered to be one of the best red roses to 
be evolved in India; 'Charugandha’ 1972 (‘Delhi Princess’ x 'Eiffel Tower’), another 
crimson red Hybrid Tea; 'Raj Kumari’ 1975 (‘Charles Mallerin' x ‘Delhi Princess’), 
Hybrid Tea in fuschia pink, 'Surabhi' 1975 (‘Oklahoma’ x 'Delhi Princess’), in shades of 
phlox pink. Two of the latest Hybrid Teas arising from the use of'Delhi Princess’ are the 
‘Vasanth’ 1980 (‘Sweet Afton’ x 'Delhi Princess’), which bears Chinese yellow flowers 
edged with Neyron rose on a profuse blooming and vigorous bush, and ‘Jawahar’ 
1980 (‘Sweet Afton’ x 'Delhi Princess’), one of the best white roses raised in India so 
far and quite appropriately named after India's first Prime Minister. 

One of the most popular roses raised by the IARI is the phlox pink Mrinalini’ 
1972 (‘Pink Parfait' x ‘Christian Dior’) with exceedingly well shaped blooms of 
exhibition form. Indeed this may be the best exhibition Hybrid Tea. In this colour 
created in India to date, another variety to be frequently used in the breeding 
programme is 'Sweet Afton’. Apart from 'Jawahar' and 'Vasanth’, already mentioned, 
‘Sweet Afton’ has been used in raising 'Anurag' 1980 (‘Sweet Afton’ x 'Gulzar’), 
fragrant variety in shades of pink. The porcelain rose ‘Arjun’, also a Hybrid Tea 1980 
(‘Blithe Spirit’ x 'Montezuma') which bears beautifully shaped blooms on a very 
vigorous bush characterized by the ability to throw very strong (up to 1 m length) 
flowering shoots may prove suitable for cut-flowers. Mention should also be made 
of the Solferino purple 'Dr B.P. Pal' 1980, which bears extremely shapely blooms on 
a vigorous bush. 


Several Floribunda roses have also been raised in the IARI. Here, 'Sea Pearl' 
and 'Orangeade' have been the favourite parents. A very interesting Floribunda is 
‘Mohini’, 1970 (‘Sea Pearl’ x 'Shola'), in unique shades of chocolate, brown and 
orange. Other 'Sea Pearl' seedlings include 'Prema’, 1970 (‘Sea Pearl' x 'Shola’) in 
soft pink; 'Dipshika' 1975, also with the same parentage, in Dutch vermilion; and 
‘Sindoor’ 1980 ('Sea Pearl' x 'Suryodaya') in geranium lake. Perhaps the most 
popular of the IARI Floribundas is the purplish-mauve 'Nilambari', 1975 (‘Blue 
Moon' x 'Africa Star’), a mass blooming of this variety in the Delhi winter is indeed 
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the most attractive sight. 

Apart from conventional rose breeding, the IARI has conducted detailed research 
on evolving new rose varieties by inducing mutations using gamma-ray treatment and 
chemical mutagen, EMS (Ethyl methane sulfonate). ‘Abhisarika’, 1975, an induced 
mutant of 'Kiss of Fire’ using gamma irradiation is one of the five outstanding 
results. This rose has exquisitely shaped blooms of yellow with gaily-striped red, 
and is deservedly the most popular. 

Shri G. Kasturirangan of K.S.G. Sons, Bangalore, as the owner of one of India's 
larger rose nurseries, has been chiefly responsible for ensuring that the tradition of 
rose breeding at the commercial rose nursery level, initiated by the Bhatcharjis, was 
continued. Apart from having access to a very large number of rose cultivars, Shri 
Kasturirangan had the most invaluable advantage as his father, the late Shri K.S. 
Gopalaswamiengar, India's one of the most outstanding breeders of ornamental 
plants. His bougainvilleas and crotons are still widely grown all over the country. A 
feature of the hybridization work done by Shri Kasturirangan is that he has contributed 
to all the rose types—Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Polyanthas and Miniatures, by a 
prolific output of varieties numbering almost a hundred at present. 

The better performing includes the bicolour, 'Srinivasa' 1969 (‘Columbus Queen’ x 
‘Charlotte Armstrong’ x unknown), bearing very full high-centred blooms of red with 
white reverse. To this day it remains one of the best Indian-raised roses and is a 
regular prize winner at the rose shows. Following the same tradition is 'City of 
Panjim’ 1972, Hybrid Tea (‘Altesse’ x 'Traviata'); one of his newer Hybrid Tea is 
‘Agnihotri’ 1981, named in memory of a reputed Indian horticulturist, which bears 
massive blooms of rose red with lighter overtones. 

Coming to the cluster-flowered class, Floribundas, we should note 'Devadasi', 
1967 (‘Lilli Marlene’ x unknown), with dark-red-scented flowers, and the two uniquely- 
coloured Polyanthas, ‘Bharani’ and 'Nartaki’. ‘Bharani’ bears very deep magenta- 
purple with white eye flowers, and 'Nartaki'’, with dark lavender blooms and its 
yellow stamens adding to the beauty. In fact, ‘Bharani’ has recently been introduced 
in the U.K. under the name 'Baharmi' by Gandy's Roses. 

Slightly later in the 1960s three more rose hybridizers made their appearance 
on the Indian scene. They are the late Raja Surender Singh of Nalagarh, Dr M.N. 
Hardikar, and myself. 

Raja Surender Singh, in a short period between 1968 and 1971, hybridized no 
less than 13 varieties, employing seed parents such as ‘Peace’, and 'Clovelly'~his 
charming satin-pink 'Nazr-e-Nazar' a Hybrid Tea 1968 ('Clovelly' seedling) is perhaps 
the most prominent of these introductions, although the lilac Hybrid Tea, 'Yamini 
Krishnamurthy’ 1969, also attracted considerable interest during its time. 

Dr M.N. Hardikar, who started his work in 1967, is perhaps the pioneer of rose 
breeding in Western India. He describes how he was initiated into this activity by that 
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great rosarian of Poona, R.S. Deshpande. Curiously, there is no information on 
whether Deshpande himself raised any new roses. Dr Hardikar's main objectives in 
rose breeding are to raise a really good crimson rose and a blend, both in the Hybrid 
Tea class. To this end he has raised several hundreds of seedlings out of which seven, 
up to 1980, were considered worthy of release. He has employed the varieties ‘Scarlet 
Knight’ (‘Samurai’), 'Kronenbourg' and ‘Festival Beauty’ extensively in his work. Among 
this roses which deserve mention are ‘First Rose Convention’ a Hybrid Tea, 1971 
(‘Kronenbourg' x 'Helen Traubel') is dark red; 'Cynosure’, also a Hybrid Tea, 1971 
(‘Scarlet Knight’ x ‘Festival Beauty’) which is a striped rose with purple-pink stripes on 
red petals and very vigorous; and the fragrant pink 'Swami', a Hybrid Tea, 1971 also 
with the same parentage. More recently, Dr Hardikar has released ‘Flying Tata’, a 
Hybrid Tea, of bright crimson red with velvety sheen representing a further stage in his 
search for the ideal red rose. Anew bicolour, pink blend, Hybrid Tea, is proposed to 
be named by him in honour of Dr B.P. Pal. 

My rose breeding work started in 1966. Probably because | was somewhat 
younger than the other hybridizers, whose work has been described so far. At the 
time of starting work, my objectives were comparatively more ambitious—with an 
emphasis on evolving a new line of heat-resistant roses with good vigour and long- 
lasting petal texture to cope with the scorching Indian sun. To this end four of the 
older types were selected. These were, the Tea roses; the Polyantha, ‘Cecile 
Brunner’; the fragrant Bourbon hybrid, 'Rose Edward’; and the vigorous fragrant 
bush rose, 'Gruss an Teplitz'. These were used generally as seed parents and 
intercrossed with standard varieties, both Hybrid Teas and Floribundas, with the 
objective of combining the better qualities of each parent. 

Using a pink Tea rose, probably 'Catherine Mermet', as the seed parent, | was 
able to raise a vigorous and healthy dwarf red Floribunda called 'First Offering’ (in 
1966-67 but introduced in 1973); which not only fared well in Hyderabad but 
performed outstandingly in the much more difficult climate of the Madras City. The 
projected line with 'Cecile Brunner’ led nowhere in spite of more hundreds of 
crosses, though there are yet a few seedlings with other polyanthas showing 
promise. 

Work with 'Rose Edward’ proved to be even more difficult than with 'Cécile 
Brunner’. Almost all the seedlings retained the bright pink colour, but without’ any 
fragrance. Also, the proneness to mildew of 'Rose Edward’, was even more obvious 
in its progeny. Of a very large number of seedlings, only a cross into the yellow 
climber 'Golden Showers' produced anything worth notice. This was a giant climber 
with very full blooms of flesh pink and a tint of apricot blessed with a strong 
fragrance, but, unfortunately almost sterile. On one of the few occasions this 
seedling produced fertile pollen, it was crossed with a lilac Hybrid Tea, ‘Sterling 
Silver’, from eswhich have appeared several seedlings in lovely shades of lilac 
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purple. Work on this line is still in progress. 


Work with 'Gruss an Teplitz' proved much easier probably because it is the only 
tetraploid rose of the four groups selected. An early success was the bright orange-red 
Floribunda 'Mahadev' 1975, which to this day is one of the brightest in this colour 
range. Another seedling with 'Gruss an Teplitz’ intercrossed with the lilac roses 'Lake 
Como’, 'Angel Face’, and 'Lady X’, led to the orchid-lavender 'Vanamali' 1978, which 
has been well received in various parts of India. Further work is now in progress with 
‘Vanamali' inter-crossed with some of the purple lilac seedlings raised from the 'Rose 
Edward’ line described earlier. The 'Gruss an Teplitz' line also resulted in the pink- 
amber 'Amrapali'’, Floribunda 1979, and, the velvety magenta purple Hybrid Tea, 
‘Kanchi’ 1970. 'Kanchi' has been doing well in a variety of climates. 


Meanwhile, as soon as McGredy's first hand-painted-floribunda, 'Picasso' 
appeared in 1971, another objective was added to the list—to raise a good Hybrid 
Tea in the hand-painted range. After considerable effort came 'Priyatama’', 1975, 
raised from a cross between the familiar Hybrid Tea, 'Inge Horstman’ and ‘Picasso’. In 
this, perhaps the first Hybrid Tea in the hand-painted strain, every flower is a different 
combination of white, pink and red. Introduction of this variety had to wait till 1981, 
since it was being tested in the US, where though the flower was almost always 
‘outstanding’, the plant growth did not prove reliable in the heat of the American 
summers. A further cross with 'Priyatama'’ and the white Hybrid Tea ‘Honor’, has 
produced a very vigorous and shapely white-edged pink which is scheduled for 
release this year. Two of my other roses worth mention are the lilac pink ‘Rajni’, a 
Hybrid Tea, 1983, raised from a cross between 'Violaine’ and 'Margaret Merrill’, and 
the Floribunda 'Bhagmati'’, 1977. (‘Charleston' x 'Roman Holiday’) x ('‘Flamenco' x 
‘Gold Gleam’) in shades of anturium scarlet with white reverse and golden eye. The 
latter combines unusual heat resistance and good petal texture in spite of not being 
raised from any of the four rose groups with which the search for heat-resistant 
roses began. 

At the beginning of the seventies two more hybridizers, viz. Braham Datt of 
Nagpur, and Dr Y.K. Hande of Poona, started their work. Starting in 1970-71, Shri 
Braham Datt has been making several hundred cross-pollinations every year, with a 
variety of seed and pollen parents. After rigorous selection his first 'K.K. Thakur’, a 
Hybrid Tea (‘Daily Sketch’ x 'Grand mére Jenny'), in shades of deep apricot was 
released only in 1980. Other more recent roses from this hybridizer are 'Don 
Nielsen’, a Hybrid Tea, 1983 (‘Inge Horstman’ x 'Gold Topas’), a lovely pink and 
cream bicolour, and 'Pride of Nagpur’, a Hybrid Tea, 1983 (‘Grand Slam' x 'Tatjana’) 
which bears very large dusky red flowers with good fragrance. Another of his 
outstanding unreleased variety is appropriately called ‘Indian Festival’, a Hybrid Tea 
(‘Beauty of Festival’ x 'Timothy Eaton’ x 'Miss Ireland’). 


Almost simultaneously with Braham Datt, Dr Y.K. Hande, clearly brings his 
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knowledge of agricultural science to bear on his hybridization. He has been 
concentrating on Hybrid Tea roses suitable for the climate of western Maharashtra, 
and his work is marked with great attention to detail an objective selection. Seed 
parents employed by him include ‘Christian Dior’, ‘Swarthmore’, 'Norita’, 'Lady X' and 
‘Colorama’. Among the outstanding roses raised by him are the lustrous pearly-pink 
exhibition Hybrid Tea rose, ‘Indian Pearl’, 1983 (‘Christian Dior’ x 'Pascali'); the very 
fragrant, light-red Hybrid Tea 'Perfumer', 1983 (‘Swarthmore’ x 'Blue Moon’), wich 
may fulfil the need for a fragrant cut-flower rose for western Inc and, the highly 
decorative bicolour Hybrid Tea (‘Ajanta Caves’, 1983 ('‘Coloramma' x 'Norita'), which 
bears eye-catching flowers of apricot-ivory-blended scarlet-red on the petal edges. 

Among commercial rose growers, Mrs P.L. Airun of Anand Roses, Jaipur, J.P. 
Agarwal, the doyen of Indian rose nurserymen, Friends Rosery, Lucknow, and Arpi 
Thakur of Doon Valley Roses, Dehradun, have each made a contribution. 

Mrs Airun's very first introduction 'Golden Days', 1976, Floribunda/Hybrid Tea 
type (‘Whisky Mac' x 'Duet') which bears perfectly-shaped blooms of golden yellow 
edged red, has proved very popular. One of her more recent introductions is the 
Floribunda, 'Mahak', 1982 in shades of peach pink and apricot, with the added 
bonus of fragrance. 

The Hybrid Tea, 'Kasturi Rangan' bears blooms with exciting shades of mauve 
with yellow base. To release a new rose at the age of 80 plus is a singular 
achievement indeed. 

Arpi Thakur's ‘Ajanta’, a Hybrid Tea, 1978 (‘Lady X' seedling x 'Memoriam’), in 
shades of mauve with a hint of green, has also attracted favourable notice. 

The painstaking work on rose growing in the TISCO Nursery, Jamshedpur, by 
R.R. Karnad ef al. also deserves mention. Among the several roses from this 
source are ‘Pioneering Pilot', a Hybrid Tea, 1982, named to commemorate the 
historic flight by Sir J.R.D. Tata, which bears lovely flowers in deep purple red. 

The pioneering work being done at the National Botanical Research Institute, 
Lucknow, by Dr M.N. Gupta et a/. on colchicine-induced mutation should lead to 
some exciting introductions in the future. 

Several other hybridizers, full details of whose work are not readily available, 
have also introduced one or more varieties each. 

It will also be appropriate to emphasize that a great deal of important work has 
already been done by the Indian hybridizers with rudimentary facilities for research 
and without any incentives, financial or otherwise. 


FUTURE OF INDIAN ROSES 


Taking up the question of the future of Indian roses it should be npted that the 
popularity of rose growing in India on a long-term basis is directly linked to the 
production of suitable varieties for each of India's rose-growing zones. In a thought- 
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provoking article the US hybridizer Dr John James has remarked: 


1. There is no universal modern rose, no matter how high the rating—one that 
will perform well everywhere. 


2. This points to a fact that we ignore or choose not to recognize—roses are 

local or regional. 

Arguing further, he points out that what are required are roses which grow well 
for home owners who are not avid gardeners. To drive home the point, he reports 
on the results of a survey in which he questioned a number of young people just 
starting out with their homes and gardens. On being asked whether they were 
going to plant roses, and if not, why not, the usual answers were: "Too much 
trouble", "Too expensive", "Don't live long", and "Don't always flower as expected". 

This same point has been made much earlier by the doyen of Indian 
hybridizers, Bhatcharji, when he states that "rose growing is for the pleasure of 
having enough of good flowers on healthy plants under normal care" 

The future of rose growing in India will be assured only when roses are grown 
not chiefly by enthusiasts as at present, but generally by all those interested in 
gardening If this is to happen, roses raised in India should be given a fair trial by 
rose growers who seem to be generally under the impression that what is raised in 
India cannot possibly be as good as what is imported from Europe or the US. 
Happily, this potentially disastrous misconception does not extend to our farmers 
who will hardly plant a wheat variety evolved in the US in preference to one raised 
in India, and recommended for being grown in that agroclimatic zone. 

Apart from this mental block as regards Indian roses referred to above, two 
main factors stand in the way of Indian roses becoming more popular: (i) the 
absence of plant patent laws, which inhibit large-scale rose hybridization, there 
being no financial reward; (ii) the absence of trial grounds where Indian-raised 
varieties could be tested and their suitability determined for the various rose- 
growing areas in the country. 

Taking up the latter point first, we may refer to the exhaustive "Rose-Calendar" 
prepared by Sunil Jolly, nurseryman from Dehradun, who has divided the country 
into 8 rose-growing zones. Ideally, we should have one trial ground at least in each 
of these zones, which, as Dr Pal suggests, could be one of the agricultural 
universities situated in the zone. 

As regards plant patent legislation, it is curious that the Governmet of India 
should adopt an inhibited attitude to such an important piece of legislation, which 
will provide a tremendous incentive not only for the rose hybridizers, but for 
hybridizers of other horticultural plants as well. N: valid objection can possibly be 
raised to plant patent legislation which covers vegetatively-propagated plants such 
as roses. 

On the part of the Indian rose hybridizers what is required is "a bold response to 
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the challenge of breeding better roses for India. To reiterate what we really need is a 
separate line of breeding for the warm tro climate, and mere crosses between 
standard varieties evolved in the West, which have been selected for good 
performance in cold climates will not lead us very far". Indian rose hybridizers will 
have to ask themselves the question, why they still continue to raise new cultivars 
mainly by inter-crosses of imported rose varieties. Surely at least one of the parents 
in each cross could be the hybridizer's own introduction, selected for good 
performance in the Indian climate. Even the IARI seems to suffer from a needless 
inferiority complex about its own varieties—as these hardly ever figure as one of 
the parents in later introductions. Unless this trend is reversed the prospects of 
evolving a separate line of warm climate roses are indeed dim. 

Before concluding, reference should be made to what is probably the most 
exciting prospect for rose breeding in India—that is, breeding with Rosa clinophylla 
(R. involucrata). As already stated this species is obviously well adapted to the 
warmth of the plains and also to water-logged conditions. Like many of the wild 
roses it is diploid—it is closely related to the black-spot-immune R. bracteata, and 
hopefully may carry the genes for black-spot resistance also. Since modern roses 
are tetraploid the difference in chromosome numbers will no doubt pose some initial 
problems but these could be overcome by standard procedures. 

If rose hybridizers could raise hybrids with this rose species, a giant step 
forward would have been taken in evolving authentic Indian roses easily grown, not 
only in our own country, but throughout the tropical regions of the world, which have 
been denied the pleasure of good and easily grown roses so far. An adequate 
response to this challenge will ensure the future of Indian roses. 
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